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LINCOLN'S  WAY  Of  PUTTING  IT. 

Two    Sliort     Political     Speeches     and 
When  They  Wore  Spoken,  i  ui 

From  tht  Chicago  Rtcord  {Ind.  Dim.)'  *  '   I 

Abraham  Lincoln's  first  speech  on  the 
tariff  was  a  short  one,  but  in.  clearness 
it  cannot  be  excelled.  lie  said  he  did 
not  pretend  to  know  much  about  the 
tariff,  but  he  knew  enough  to  know 
"that  when  nn  American  paid  an  Eng- 
lish manufacturer  S'.'O  for  steel  that  the 
American  hail  the  stud  and  the  English- 
man had  the  $20:  but  when  he  paid  that 
S30  to  an  American  manufacturer  Amer- 
ica had  both  the  steel  and  the  820." 
That  proposition  is  a  plain  one  indeed, 
aud  applies  to  every  article  that  can  be 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

The  Peoria  Journal,  from  which  the 
above  is  taken,  endeavors  to  give  the 
source  of  its  location,  locating  it  at 
"Kewanee." 

The  speech  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
which  he  first  mentioned  protection 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  different 
from  what  these  worthy  aud  truthful 
papers  say  it  was.  In  Herndon's  "Life 
of  Lincoln,"  volume  1,  page  05,  will  be 
found  the  speech  referred  to,  whieh  was 
made  in  183:.',  Lincoln  being  a  candidate 
for  the  legislature,  llerndon  says:  "His 
maiden  effort  on  the  stump  was  a  speech 
on  the  occasion  of  a  public  sale  at  Papps- 
ville,  a  village  eleven  miles  west  of 
Springfield  *  *  *  Returning  to  the 
stand,  and  throwing  aside  his  hat,  he 
inaugurated  his  campaign  with  the  fol- 
lowing brief  but  juicy  declaration: 

"  'Fellow  Citizens — 1  presume  you  all 
know  who  I  am.  I  am  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. I  have  been  solicited  by  my 
friends  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
legislature.  My  politics  are  short  and 
sweet,  like  the  old  woman's  dance.  I 
am  in  favor  of  a  National  bank.  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  internal  improvement 
system  and  a  high  protective  tariff. 
These  are  my  sentiments  and  political 
principles.  If  elected  I  shall  be  thank- 
ful; if  not,  it  will  be  all  the  same." 


LINCOLN'S  FIRST  SPEECH/^ if) 

An    Interesting   Bit  or  History  Nearly 
SO  Years  Old. 

Mount  Carmel,  111.,  Feb.  5.— Judge  Bell  of 
Mount  Carmel  furnishes  the  following  maiden 
speech  of  Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  in 
Pappsville,  near  Springfield,  111.,  nearly  50 
years  ago.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  thou  a  law- 
yer and  had  no  intention  of  becoming  one. 
He  had  then  made  up  his  miud  to  learn  the 
blacksmith's  trade.  His  genius  was  recog- 
nized and  he  was  suddenly  nominated  for 
the  Legislature.  His  first  speech  is  most  in- 
teresting reading  at  this  time.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Gentlemen  and  Fellow-Citizens— I  presume 
you  all  know  who  I  am.  I  am  humble  Abraham 
Lincoln.  I  have  been  solicited  by  many  Mends 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature.  My 
politics  are  short  and  sweet.  I  am  iu  favor  of  a 
national  bank;  I  urn  in  favor  of  the  internal  im- 
provement system  and  a  high  protective  tariff. 
These  are  my  sentiments  and  political  principles. 
If  elected  I  shall  be  thankful ;  if  not,  it  will  be  all 
the  same. 

*"   Lincoln's    First    Political    Speech 
i      "Ceutlemen,    Fellow  Citizens— 1   pre- 
sume you  all  know  who  I  am.     I  am 
humble    Abraham    Lincoln       I     Uuvo  ' 
i  been    solicited    by    my    friends    to    be- 
■  come  a   candidate  for  the  legislature 
>  My   politics  are  short  and   sweet,   like 
i  an  'old  woman's  dance.*    I  am  in  favor 
of  a  uatioual  bank.     I  am  in  favor  of 
the  International  Improvement  system 
and  a  high  protective  tariff.    These  are 
my  sentiments  and  political  principles,  i 
:  If  elected   1    will    be  thankful,   if  de 
j  feated  it  will  be  all  the  same." 
' (  T/f 


Lincoln's  Maiden  Speech. 

Judge  Bell  of  Mount  Carmel,  III., 
furnishes  the  following  maiden  speech 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  delivered  in 
Pappsville,  near  Springfield,  111., 
nearly  fifty  years  ago.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  not  then  a  lawyer.  He  had  then 
made  up  his  mind  to  learn  the  black- 
smith trade.  His  genius  was  recog- 
nized and  he  was  suddenly  nominated 
for  the  Legislature.  His  first  speech 
is  most  interesting  reading  at  this 
time.     It  was  as  follows:     IC/C^^ 

"Gentlemen  and  fellowkiitizens:  I 
presume  you  all  know  who  I  am.  I 
am  humble  Abraham  Lincoln  f 
have  been  solicited  by  many  friends 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Legis- 
lature. My  politics  are  short  and 
sweet.  I  am  in  favor  of  national 
Banks;  am  in  favor  of  the  internal  im- 
provement system  and  a  high  protect- 
ive tariff".  These  are  my  sentiments 
and  political  principles.  If  elected, 
I  shall  be  thankful;  if  not,  it  will  be 
all  the  same." 
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LINCOLN'S    MAIDEN    SPEECH. 

It    Was    SUort     and     Simplo     and    Went 

Straight  to  the  i'oint. 
•  "'A  citizen  of  Buffalo  has  found  among 
Ms.pap,enrs  an  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
made  his  maiden  speech.  It  was 
originally  printed  in  the  Springfield 
(111.)  Republican,  and  is  as  follows: 

"The  president  of  the  United  States 
made  his  maiden  speech  in  Sangamon 
county  at  Pappasville  (or  Richland)  in 
the  year  1832.  He  was  then  a  whig 
and  a  candidate  for  the  legislature  of 
this  state.  The  speech  is  sharp  and 
sensible.  To  understand  why  it  was 
so  short  the  following  facts  will  show: 

(1)  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  young  man,  6ay 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  and   timid. 

(2)  His  friends  and  opponents  in  the 
joint  discussions  had  rolled  the  sun 
nearly  down.  Lincoln  saw  it  was  not 
the  proper  time  then  to  discuss  the 
questions  fully,  and  hence  he  cut  his 
remarks  short.  Probably  the  other 
candidates  had  wholly  exhausted  the 
subjects  under  discussion.  The  time, 
according  to  W.  H.  Herndon's  infor- 
mant— who  has  kindly  furnished  this 
valuable  reminiscence  for  us — was 
1832;  it  may  have  been  1831.  The  pres- 
ident lived  at  the  time  with  James  A. 
Hurdon,  at  Salem,  Sangamon  county, 
who  heard  the  speech,  talked  about  it, 
and  knows  the  report  to  be  correct. 
The  speech,  which  was  characteristic 
of  the  man,  was  as  f oIIowb:  f  ,  (  V ,  C  L 

. "  'Gentlemen,  Fellow-Citizens:  I  pre- 
sume you-  all  know  who  I  am.  I  am 
humble  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  have 
been  solicited  by  my  friends  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  legislature.  My 
politics  are  short  and  sweet,  like  an 
"old  woman's  dance."  I  am  in  favor 
of  a  national  bank.  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  international  improvement  system 
and  a  high  protective  tariff.  These 
are  my  sentiments  and  political  prin- 
ciples. If  elected  I  will  be  thankful. 
If  defeated  it  will  be  all  the  same.' " 
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WEEK      BY      WEEK 


AN  ANECDOTE  OF  LINCOLN 

In  each  issue  of  the  Week  By  Week  from  boy- 
hood to  his  death.  Save  each  copy.  You  will  have 
anecdotes  and  illustrations  that  when  put  together 
will  i;ive  you  a  very  wonderful  story  of  the  life  of 
the   immortal   savior   of   our   country. 


Lincoln's  Great  Speeches 


LINCOLN'S    FIRST  POLITICAL 

SPEECH 

Mr.  Lincoln  made  his  first  political 
speech  in  Lt'32,  at  the  age  of  twenty  - 
three'  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Illinois  Legislature.  His  opponent  had 
wearied  the  audience  by  a  long  speech, 
leaving  him  but  a  short  time  in  which  to 
piesent  his  views.  He  condensed  all  he 
had  to  say  into  a  few  words,  as  follows: 

"Gentlemen,  Fellow  Citizens.  I  pre- 
sume you  know  who  1  am.  i  am  humble 
Abraham  Lincoln.  1  have  been  solicited 
by  my  friends  to  become  a  candidate  lor 
the  Legislature.  My  politics  >.an  be 
briefly  stated.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  In- 
ternational lmpiovement  SysLm,  and  a 
high  Protective  Tariff.  These  ate  my 
sentiments  and  political  principles.  If 
elected,  1  shall  be  thankful.  If  not,  it 
will  be  all  the  same." 


and  ar-3  treason.  Better  bear  the  ills  you 
have  than  to  fly  to  those  you  know  not 
of.  Our  own  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence says  that  the  government  long  es- 
tablished, for  trivial  causes  should  not 
be  resisted.  Revolutionize  through  the 
ballot-box,  and  r.  store  the  government 
once  more  to  the  affections  and  hearts 
of  men,  by  making  it  express,  as  it  was 
iiilend-.d  to  no,  the  highest  spirit  of  jus- 
tice and  liberty. 

"Your  attempt,  if  there  be  such,  to 
resist  the  laws  of  Kansas  by  force,  is 
criminal  and  wicked;  and  all  your  feeble 
attempts  will  be  follies,  and  end  in  bring- 
ing sorrow  on  your  mads,  and  ruin  the 
:-ause  you   would  freely  die   to  preserve." 


THE  BALLOT  VS.  THE  BULLET 

Delivered  to  a  delegation  at  Spring- 
field, 111.,  that  proposed  to  visit  Kansas 
Territory  in  the  physical  defense  of 
freedom,  in  18o(J.  Hon.  W.  H.  Herndon 
was  in  this  delegation: 

"Friends:  I  agree  with  you  in  Provi- 
dence. I  believe  in  the  providence  of 
most  men,  the  largest  purse-  and  the 
longest  cannon.  You  are  in  the  minority 
— in  a  sad  minority;  and  you  can't  hope 
to  succeed,  reasoning  from  all  human  ex- 
perience. You  would  rebel  against  the 
Government,  and  redden  your  hands  in 
the  blood  of  your  countrymen.  If  you 
are  in  the  minority,  as  you  are,  you  can't 
succeed.  1  say  again  and  again,  against 
the  Government,  with  a  great  majority 
of  its  best  citizens  backing  it,  and  when 
they  have  the  most  men,  the  longest 
purse,  and  the  biggest  cannon-  you  can't 
succeed.  If  you  have  the  majority,  as 
some  say  you  have,  you  can  succeed  with 
the  ballot,  throwing  away  the  bullet.  You 
can  peaceably  then  redeem  the  Govern- 
ment, and  preserve  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind, through  your  votes  and  voice  and 
moral  influence. 

"Let  there  be  peace.  In  a  democ- 
racy, where  a  majority  rule  by  the  bal- 
lot through  the  forms  of  law,  these  phy- 
sical rebellions  and  bloody  resistances 
are    radically   wrong,      unconstitutional, 
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ILL.,    TUESDAY,    JUNE    30 


SPEECH  QUOTED 
IN  '64  OMPAIGN 

Journal  Offered  What  Is 

Supposed  To  Be  His 

Maiden  Effort. 

During  the  political  campaign  of 
1864,  The  Journal  published  a  story 
in  which  it  quoted  what  purported  to 
be  Abraham  Lincoln's  maiden  po- 
litical speech.    The  story  said: 

"The  president  of  the  United 
States  made  his  maiden  speech  in 
Sangamon  county  at  Pappysvllle  (or 
Richland)  in  the  year  1832.  He  was 
then  a  Whig  and  a  candidate  for  the 
legislature  of  this  state.  The  speech 
Is  sharp  and  sensible.  To  understand 
why  it  is  so  short,  the  following  facts 
will  show:  First,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a 
young  man  and  timid;  second,  his 
friends  and  opponents  in  the  joint 
discussion  had  rolled  the  sun  nearly 
down.  Mr.  Lincoln  saw,  that  it  was 
not  then  the  proper  time  to  discuss 
the  questions  fully,  and  hence  he 
cut  his  remarks  short.  Probably  the 
other  candidates  had  already  ex- 
hausted the  subjects  under  discus- 
sion." 

The  editor  acknowledged  indebted- 
ness to  William  H.  Herndon  for  the 
reminiscence  and  for  the  text  of  the 
speech.     It  was  as  follows: 

"Gentlemen,  fellow-citizens:  I  pre- 
sume you  all  know  who  I  am.  I  am 
humble  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  have 
been  solicited  by  many  friends  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  legisla- 
ture. My  politics  are  short  and 
sweet,  like  an  old  woman's  dance.  T 
am  in  favor  of  a  national  bank.  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  internal  improve- 
ment system  and  a  high  protective 
tariff.  These  are  my  sentiments  'And 
political  principles.  If  elected,  I  will 
be  thankful;  if  not,  it  will  be  all 
the  same." 
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SOURCES  FOR  LINCOLN'S   1832  SPEECH 


The  first  writing  which  Abraham  Lincoln  is  known 
to  have  addressed  to  the  public  appeared  in  the 
Sangamon  Journal  published  at  Springfield,  Illinois  for 
March  15,  1832.  It  was  an  announcement  of  his  candidacy 
for  representative  in  the  Illinois  legislature.  It  is  an 
interesting  political  document  and  gives  evidence  that 
preliminary  to  this  well  prepared  and  logically  arranged 
discussion  there  must  have  been  other  speeches  which 
he  delivered.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  try  and  discover 
the  sources  on  which  Lincoln  drew  for  this  early  speech. 

It  seems  to  be  accepted  generally  that  Lincoln  as  a 
youth  in  Indiana  prepared  a  speech  entitled  "National 
Politics."  A  Rockport,  Indiana  attorney  on  reading  it 
stated,  "The  world  can't  beat  it,"  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  published  in  a  newspaper  of  that  time.  While  it  has 
not  been  preserved  either  in  manuscript  or  print,  one 
early  authority  states  it  contained  the  following  ex- 
pression: 

"The  American  government  is  the  best  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  an  intelligent  people;  it  ought  to  be  kept 
sound  and  preserved  forever.  .  .  .  General  education 
should  be  fostered  and  carried  all  over  the  country,  and 
the  constitution  should  be  saved,  the  Union  perpetuated 
and  the  laws  revered,  respected  and  enforced." 

Relying  upon  tradition  again  it  is  stated  that  a  few 
weeks  after  the  Lincolns  settled  some  ten  miles  west 
of  Decatur  in  Illinois,  a  political  rally  was  held  in  the 
town  where  it  was  announced  that  two  candidates  for 
the  legislature  would  speak.  Lincoln  was  present  and 
when  the  candidates  were  through  it  is  said  that  John 
Hanks  jumped  up  on  the  speakers  stump  and  announced 
that  he  had  a  friend  by  the  name  of  Lincoln  who  had 
recently  come  over  from  Indiana  who  could  beat  those 
two  speeches  all  to  thunder.  The  sequel  to  the  tradition 
claims  that  Lincoln  did  beat  the  other  speakers  all  to 
thunder.  The  tradition  further  holds  that  the  candidates 
were  so  impressed  with  the  young  orator  that  they^  en- 
couraged Lincoln  to  run  for  a  seat  in  the  Illinois  legisla- 
ture, which  he  did  at  the  next  biennial  election  in  1832 
as  indicated  by  his  first  printed  speech  being  featured 
in  this  bulletin. 

Coming  to  the  speech  published  in  the  Sangamon 
Journal,  although  it  was  dated  March  9  and  published 
on  March  14,  it  was  not  until  April  25  that  a  formal 
announcement  of  Lincoln's  candidacy  appeared  as  fol- 
lows: 

"We  are  authorized  to  state  that  A.  Lincoln  of  New 
Salem  is  a  candidate  for  representative  for  this  county." 

The  introductory  paragraph  of  the  address  is  ad- 
mirably done  with  proper  attention  given  to  conventional 
procedure  and  the  announcement  of  the  scope  of  his 
efforts,  as  set  forth  in  these  words. 

"Fellow  citizens:  Having  become  a  candidate  for  the 
honorable  office  of  one  of  your  representatives  in  the 
next  general  assembly  of  this  state,  in  an  accordance 
with  an  established  custom,  and  the  principles  of  true 
Republicanism,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  make  known  to 
y0U — the  people  whom  I  propose  to  represent — my  senti- 
ments with  regards  to  local  affairs." 

The  primarily  local  interest  which  Lincoln  presents  is 
"The  Improvement  of  the  Sangamon  River,"  which  he 
discusses  under  the  subject  of  Internal  Improvements, 
one  of  the  major  projects  of  the  Whig  Party.  He  first 
presents  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  good  roads  and 


navigable  streams  are  necessary  for  adequate  transpor- 
tation, and  continues:  "Yet  it  is  folly  to  undertake  works 
of  this  or  any  other  kind  without  first  knowing  that 
we  are  able  to  finish  them — as  half  finished  work  gen- 
erally proves  to  be  labor  lost." 

Lincoln  admits  that  railroads  and  canals  are  most 
desirable  and  agrees  that  "No  other  improvement  that 
reason  will  justify  us  in  hoping  for  can  equal  in 
utility  the  Railroad  .  .  .  the  regular  progress  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  is  not  interrupted  by  either  high  or 
low  water  or  freezing  weather,  which  are  the  principal 
difficulties  that  render  our  future  hopes  of  water  com- 
munication precarious  and  uncertain."  Yet  he  concludes, 
"However  desirable  an  object  of  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  through  the  country  may  be:  however  high 
our  imaginations  may  be  heated  at  thoughts  of  it- 
there  is  always  a  heart-appealing  shock  accompanying 
the  amount  of  its  cost." 

The  logical  conclusion  which  he  draws  from  his  con- 
siderations with  respect  to  roads,  canals  and  railroads 
is  "the  belief  that  the  improvement  of  the  Sangamon 
River  is  an  object  much  better  suited  to  our  infant  re- 
sources." 

Lincoln  then  approached  the  main  body  of  his  argu- 
ment and  set  forth  his  qualifications  for  speaking  with 
some  authority  on  the  subject.  He  stated:  "From  my 
peculiar  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  for  the  last 
twelve  months  I  have  given  as  particular  attention  to  the 
stage  of  the  water  in  this  river  as  any  other  in  the 
county,"  and  then  reviews  other  observations  of  im- 
portance which  hinders  navigation  and  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that,  "The  drifted  timber  ...  is  the  most 
formidable  barrier  to  this  object."  The  last  thirty  miles 
or  so  to  be  improved  he  feels  presents  the  real  problem 
and  suggests  that  as  "This  route  is  on  prairie-land  the 
whole  distance,  so  that  it  appears  to  me,  by  removing 
the  turf  a  sufficient  width,  and  damming  up  the  old 
channel,  the  whole  river  in  a  short  time  would  wash  its 
way  through  thereby  curtailing  the  distance  and  in- 
creasing the  velocity  of  the  current  very  considerably." 

This  suggestion  may  well  have  come  from  an  experi- 
ence which  he  had  on  one  of  his  flat  boat  adventures  to 
New  Orleans  when  upon  the  return  trip  the  steamer 
on  which  he  had  taken  passage  came  through  a  new 
channel  which  was  dry  land  on  the  way  down.  He 
brings  to  a  close  the  main  argument  with  this  con- 
clusion: 

"Finally,  I  believe  that  the  improvement  of  the  San- 
gamon River,  to  be  vastly  important  and  highly  desirable 
to  the  people  of  this  country." 

Three  other  local  minor  subjects  are  discussed:  "Ex- 
orbitant rates  of  interest"  which  he  laments,  "Educa- 
tion" which  he  hopes  may  "become  more  general"  and 
alterations  of  existing  laws  with  respect  to  "estray 
laws,  the  law  respecting  the  issuing  of  executions  and 
the  road  law."  He  brings  his  argument  to  a  close  with  a 
personal  note  in  which  he  admits  his  youth  and  the 
absence  of  any  "wealthy  or  popular  relations  to  recom- 
mend" him.  He  concludes,  "If  the  good  people  in  their 
wisdom  shall  see  fit  to  keep  me  in  the  background,  I 
have  been  too  familiar  with  disappointment  to  be  very 
much  chagrinned." 


Lincoln  madp 
first  speech 
in 

SPRINGFIELD,  III.  (AP)  -  HistoriT 
ans  had  a  record  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's first  known. political  speech, 
but  until  now  they  didn't  know  ex- 
actly where  he  delivered  it.  ; 

A  contemporary  account  indi- 
cates it  was  given  at  a  store  in 
Pappsville, .ILL,  a  hamlet  that  no 
longer  exists.  '    .  ! 

Using  an  IOU  from  Lincoln  and 
a  business  partner,  historians  have 
been  able  to  locate  Pappsville  on 
what  is  now  a  farm  field  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  Il- 
linois 125,  and  about  one  mile  east 
of  Pleasant  Plains  in  Sangamon 
County  i: 

It's  not  known  if  there  were  any 
buildings  in  Pappsville  other  than 
the  store  owned  by  Beardstown 
businessmen  Augustus  Knapp  and 
Thomas  Pogue  and  operated  by  a 
man  named  Smith. 

But  apparently  there  was 
enough  life  in  the  place  for  Lincoln 
to  campaign  there  in  1832  in  an 
unsuccessful  bid  for  a  seat  in  the 
state  legislature. 

"Fellow  citizens,"  he  said,  "I  pre- 
sume you  all  know  who  I  am.  I  am 
humble  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  have 
been  solicited  by  many  friends  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  legisla- 
ture. My  politics  are  short  and 
sweet,  like  the  old  woman's  dance.  I 
am  in  favor  of  a  national  bank  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  internal  improve- 
ment system  and  a  high  protective 
tariff.  These  are  my  sentiments  and 
political  principles.  If  elected,  I  shall 
be  thankful;  if  not  it  will  be  all  the 
same."  ■'."  •'. '      .  ■'■  \ 


The  IOU  was,  transacted  in  a 
part  of  Sangamon  County  called 
"Richland,"  an  ill-defined  rural  area 
near  Pleasant  Plains.  Checking  the 
land  records,  Illinois  State  Histori- 
an Tom  Schwartz  found  just  one 
piece  of  property  in  the  vicinity  be- 
ing sold  to.  Knapp  and  Pogue.  The 
seller  was  David  Smith.  ■■■  •:> 
■  The  IOU  from  Lincoln  and  Wil- 
liam Berry,  partners  in  a  ;store  in 
New  Salem,  to  Knapp  and  Pogue 
was  among  documents  recently  do- 
nated by  a  private  individual  to  the 
State  Historical  Library.      !• 

Schwartz  and  archaeologist  Bob 
Mazrim  visited  the  site  and  found 
pottery  shards  and  other  material 
dating  from  the  1830s,  along  with 
evidence  of  a  limestone  foundation. 
Between  the  physical  and  docu- 
mentary evidence,  Schwartz  said  he 
is  confident  he  found  Pappsville. 


Abraham  Lincoln's  Fikst  Speech. — 
President  Lincoln  made  his  maiden  speech  in 
Saogainon  county,  at  Pappysville  (or  Richland) 
in  the  year  1832.  lie  was  then  a  Whig,  and  was 
a  candidate  for  the  legislature  of  this  State.  The 
speech  was  sharp  and  sensible.  To  understand 
why  it  was  so  short,  the  following  facts  will  show : 
First,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  young  man,  say  twen- 
ty-two years  of  age,  and  timid.  Secondly,  his 
friends  and  opponents,  in  the  joint  discussion  had 
roMed  the  sun  nearly  down.  Mr.  Lincoln  saw 
that  it  was  not  a  proper  time  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tions fully,  and  hence  he  cut  his  remarks  short. 
Probably  the  other  candidate  had  wholly  exhaust- 
ed the  subjects  under  discussion.  The  time,  ac- 
cording to  W.  11.  Herndon's  informant — who 
has  kindly  furnished  this  valuable  reminiscence 
for  us  —  was  1832,  it  may  have  been  1834.  The 
President  lived  at  that  time  with  James  A.  Hern- 
don,  at  Salem,  Sangamon  county,  who  heard  the 
speech,  talked  about  it,  and  knows  the  report  to 
be  correct.  The  speech  which  was  characteristic 
of  the  man,  was  as  follows  : 

"Gentlemen,  Fellow-citizens:  I  pre- 
sume you  all  know  who  I  am.  I  am  humble 
Abraham  Lincoln.  I  have  been  solicited  by 
many  friends  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  legis- 
lature. My  politics  are  short  and  sweet,  like  an 
old  woman's  dance.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  National 
Bank.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  internal  improve- 
ment system,  and  a  high  protective  tariff.  These 
are  my  sentiments  and  political  principles.  If 
elected,  I  shall  be  thankful ;  if  not,  it  will  be  all 
the  same."  Vustr  ML  V  1-  6  1 


